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MAKING   COPPER   PIPE.
Copper pipes until recently were made by hand in 10 and 12
lengths, and from y2 inch in diameter to any required size, and so
was the demand with the advent of the steam engine that many men,
who were called pipe makers, were employed exclusively in making
copper pipes and brass tubes. The marine coppersmith is now sup-
plied with all sizes of straight pipes ready to his hand, but formerly
he made them all. There have been rapid strides made in this art,
and, like all other arts, that of the coppersmith has had to succumb to
the march of scientific and practical research. Copper pipes are now
drawn and .made without seam, yet it often happens that the copper-
smith is called on to make a few lengths in an emergency, and the
most efficient method of doing this by hand will now be described.
If the sheet of which the pipe is to be made is heavy the edges
thinned on the opposite sides of the strip; it is then turned and lapped
only. If, on the other hand, the sheet is light, the edges must be
cramped before thinning. If the pipe to be made is more than 6 feet
long, we use a trough, Fig. 292, made of two long planks about 2
inches thick, placed in crossed pieces similar to a sawbuck, and lying
at right angles to each other. The sheet is laid in the trough and a
straight bar is dropped on the sheet metal, which yields to the falling
bar, and the first form is thus given to the sheet. It is then further
rounded by placing it the other side up over one of the edges of the
trough and bringing it together with a mallet. When brought together
sufficiently the joint is laid even on a long steel bar fastened at
one end in the mandrel block. If the pipe is to be made of thin
sheet metal, then the joint should be cramped together. This is
done by cutting the edge on one side about every 2 or 3 laches
with a chisel held slanting so that the cramp will form a lap where
cut, as shown in Fig. 293. The edge is now suitably thinned, after
which the sheet is turned round. The outside cramps are then lifted
so as to admit the other edge, which is not cut, and which is
between the cramps, one going inside and the other outside.
The pipe, Fig. 294, is then bound together with pieces of binding
wire placed about 2 feet apart and pulled up tight, the cramps are
closed down and the joint laid evenly with a hammer or mallet to suit